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Brahmins draw up and interpret the laws,|lars ransom. He subsequently regained his 
but the Kshotryas administer them, so that|former position by the payment of a hundred 
these two classes are in a measure dependent|thousand dollars. While I was in India a 
upon each other. 3. The third class, the|high caste Hindoo was present at an enter- 
Vaishyas, sprang from the thighs or loins of|tainment, partial social and partly official, 
Brahma, and are the mercantile class, the men|and partook of some article of food in their 
of business. It is their province to carry on|society. He was afterwards compelled to pay 
trade, cultivate the soil, keep cattle, and to|a heavy fine, swallow most revolting sub- 
acquire and practice all useful knowledge.|stances, and humble himself before an idol 
4. The fourth class, the Sudras, sprang from|with costly presents, before he could be re- 
the feet of Brahma. They are the servile|cognized by those of his own caste. It is not 
class; they are to serve the three higher|merely the pride of a clan, or the rule of a 
classes, especially the Brahmins, and never|sect; there is an inborn ingrained feeling in a 
to aspire to the dignity or privileges of the} Hindoo, which makes the laws of his caste 
others ; they are neither to acquire property,|seem inexorable and essential. He is bound 
nor to acquire knowledge by reading, but to|by an invisible but mighty chain which it is 
remain in an abject condition all their days|next to impossible for him to break. If he 
and through all generations. violates the rules of caste he is driven from 
These may be called the ideal laws of caste} home, and friends, and society, an object of 
as found in the ancient books, but the two|contempt and execration, and any friend who 
middle classes have now no very distinct ex-|should give him shelter or countenance would 
istence. The Brahmins are the only bigh|become an outcast. Neither parents, nor wife, 
caste, the other three having been subdivided | nor children would be allowed to hold inter- 
until there are eighteen principal, and more|course with him. 
than a hundred minor classes, every trade,| This is the penalty that every Hindoo in- 
and profession, and employment forming a|curs who becomes a Christian, and caste thus 
separate caste, from which no one can rise to/ proves one of the most serious obstacles to the 
a higher, or even descend to alower. A man,| progress of the Christian religion. Even the 
by breaking the rules of his particular order, | lowest Sudra becomes an outcast if he enters 
as by eating or drinking with a person of ajinto fellowship with Christians; and partak- 
lower caste, becomes an outcast, and will be|ing of the “ holy communion” is an act which 
equally spurned by those above and below| would effectually cut him off from all future 
him. The distinction is hereditary and does|intercourse with his own people. It is a severe 
not depend upon any acquired position. No/jtest, but just such a test as was indicated by 
outward social rank confers the privilege.|the promise of the Saviour: “ Every one that 
The poorest Brahmin in the world would con-| bath forsaken houses, or bretbren, or sisters, 
sider himself defiled for all time, and would|or father, or mother, or wife or children, or 
be so considered by all others, if he were to|lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an 
eat with the Emperor of the Russias. The/hundred fold, and shall inherit everlasting 
Governor General of India could not find ajlife.’ The Roman Catholics, on coming to 
man of the lowest caste who would be willing|India in the sixteenth century, finding the 
to partake of his hospitality. Brahmins are|power of caste so strong, conformed to it, em- 
often found in comparatively bumble posi-|ploying low-caste priests to minister to those 
tions in life, but the loftiest Hindoos who dolof low caste, the Jesuit fathers carrying the 
not belong to their caste, must pay them|sacraments to the sick and dying only in 
reverence. At Calcutta I saw a high-caste|secret and by night. But it was justly said 
Hindoo who was employed by a wealthy |of them that they became Hindoos instead of 
merchant as a porter, but the rich Hindoo|making the Hindoos Christians. Swartz and 
could never pass the high-caste man who was|other German missionaries made some con- 
waiting at his door, without making a bu-|cessions to caste, but all English and Ameri- 
miliating sign of obeisance and of real subjec-|can Protestant missionaries have consistently 
tion. and persistently refused to give it any place 
The rules of caste are not broken by crime.|in the Christian Charch. 
A man may commit murder, adultery, theft} Pariahs, a numerous class, are lower than 
or perjury, and even be convicted of such|the Sudras; they are literally outcasts; buat 
crimes, without losing caste; but if he vio-jeven they have their distinctions and their 
lates any of the ceremonial laws, especially if|rules, to which they rigidly adhere, although 
he should eat with a European, or even with|they occupy the lowest depths in the social 
a Mohammedan of India, or with any one not| scale. 
belonging to his class, he would be degraded,| The system of caste is becoming under- 
and only by the most humiliating process of|mined by education and by the influence of 
atonement, and by paying an enormous sum,|Christianity. Intercourse with intelligent 
could he be restored, if at all. A Brahmin} Europeans is slowly operating upon the pub- 
class, the Kshatryas, who sprang from the| was once forced by an European to eat meat. lic mind to weaken its power. The introduc- 
shoulders and arms of Brahma, are the mili-' Although his offence was involuntary, he|tion of railways, by compelling men of all 
tary class, and have something of a sacred|could not be restored after three year’s pen-|castes to sit together, often crowded into a 
character ; they are the executive class. The ance, even by the offer of forty thousand dol-|compact mass, has done much to overcome 
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Hlindvo Caste. 


The most striking characteristic of Hindoo 
society, if society it may be called—that which 
constitutes its very frame-work, as much as 
do the bones and tendons of the human sys- 
tem, the like to which is found among no other 
people, from the civilized to the savage, is 
caste. Most nations and tribes have their 
distinctions, some of them hereditary and 
strongly marked, but no where else is there 
such a system of caste as that which is found 
in India. It is very difficult to describe it so 
that it may be comprehended by those who 
have not seen its workings, although its rules 
are well defined and more unchangeable than 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

The term caste is of modern origin, derived 
from the Portuguese in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but the thing itself is as old as the 
Aryan invasion, centuries before the Chris. 
tian era. The Aryans, from whatever quar- 
ter of Asia they came, brought with them a 
well-defined, social, and civil polity, which at 
once took root in a congenial soil, and has 
continued to flourish until the present time. 
Its roots run deeper and are more firmly fixed 
than those of any other social system in ex- 
istence. Caste, which is not without its ad- 
vantages in such a state of society as that 
which bas prevailed in India, is, nevertheless 
the mighty barrier which opposes all progress 
and elevation, and the great obstacle in the 
way of the Gospel of Christ. 

According to the Laws of Menu, a work 
supposed to have been written about nine 
hundred years before Christ, Hindoo society 
is divided into four grand classes: 1. The 
Brahmins, who are said to have emanated 
from the mouth of Brahma, the Creator, and 
who are the chief of all created beings, the 
head of society, the teachers and priests for 
all others. A Brahmin is to be treated with 
the most profound respect even by kings; his 
life and person are protected by the severest 
laws in the world, and by the most tremend- 
ous denunciations for the world to come. 
They are supposed to have the power of bless- 
ing and cursing all others. 2. The second 
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the senseless notion that one man is spirit- 
ually defiled by touching another, or by any 
simple act of social intercourse. The destruc- 
tion of the system does not seem so hopeless 
or so remote as it once did.—Prime’s Sketches 


“neither was I taught, but by the revelation of 
of Travel. 


Jesus Christ.” Thisis what we must come to, 
if we ever attain to the knowledge of the only 
true God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent 
—which is life eternal; and not to schools for 
the study of the Scriptures, or to hear men 
talk of them, and of religion. As to revival 
meetings and experience meetings, all will be 
of no avail,—unless we are taught in the 
school of Christ: our outward knowledge will 
not initiate us into the mysteries of the King- 
dom. 

I believe if the members of the Society of 
Friends, in this day, would all come to the 
principles laid down by George Fox, William 
Penn and Robert Barclay, and the rest of our 
worthy predecessors in the Truth,—to the 
ancient standard of Quakerism—or, I might 
say, of Christianity, we would have no need 
of scripture schools,—experience meetings,— 
formal prayer meetings or meetings appoint- 
ed expressly for public prayer; nor revival 
meetings. But we would seek unto the true 
Teacher of His people ; for man, with all his 
reasoning powers, and all the knowledge he 
is able to gather from without, is not able to 


+ -s-—_ — 


Religious Talk. 

It is related of the first ministers of the 
Society of Friends, that their very presence 
and voice inspired awe in those they came in 
contact with in their travels: there was a 
power attending them which seemed at times 
to strike even their adversaries. It was said 
of Josiah Coale, “when he spoke to the un- 
godly world, an awful gravity appeared in his 
countenance, and his words were like a ham- 
mer and a sharp sword.” How different from 
this is most of the religious talk of this day. 
The apostle Paul tells the Corinthians that 
he would not know the speech of them which 
are puffed up, but the power; for he says, the 
Kingdom of God is not in word but in power. 
So when we hear so much said on religious 
subjects by those professing religion in this 
our day, even by those professing to be Friends 
—and often in a very light way—it is well for 
us to remember that religion does not stand 
in word only. For it was said of the Israelites 
in their degeneracy, ‘‘This people draweth 
nigh unto me with their mouth, and honoreth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me,” and when we hear the sacred name 
made use of in common conversation, in a 
light irreverent manner, we may expect the 
heart is far from Him. For that sacred name 
should never be uttered but in reverence and 
godly fear. It was said in regard to Levi, 
“My covenant was with him of life and peace, 
and I gave them to him—for the fear where- 
with he feared me and was afraid before my 
name.” I have thought, on hearing conver- 
sation of the kind alluded to, that our Saviour 
and his cause is often wounded, as it were, in 
the house of His professed friends, as also in 
what are termed Sabbath or First-day Schools 
and Bible classes ; the manner in which solemn 
texts of Scripture are discussed, and different 
meanings put to them. If there was no other 
objection to them than this, I believe that 
this alone is sufficient to keep us from taking 
part in them; for I believe the tendency of 
discussing things of this nature in our own 
wills, and by our unassisted natural reasoning 
powers, is to lower the standard of religion. 
It is said in the Holy Scriptures “that the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him, neither can he know them because they 
are spiritually discerned.” So spiritual things 
are not to be learned in schools of this kind, 
or by talking with others who may know as 
little about them as ourselves; but by our un- 
derstandings becoming enlightened through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit upon them, 
and the scriptures opened to us there; as it 
was with the two disciples on their way to 
Emmans ; for their hearts burned within them 
while Jesus opened to them the Scriptures. 
I believe it will be our experience if we seek 
rightly unto Him, who alone can open the 
sacred mysteries contained therein, It was 
the Lamb only that was found worthy to open 
the book and loose the seals thereof, I feel 
satisfied if there was more of a seeking to this 
source for instruction in the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, instead of going to man 
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Heaven. It is only as we co-operate with the 
Holy Spirit upon our hearts, that we are en- 
abled to be of any use to our fellow-creatures 
in their heaven-ward journey. We should 
not look so much outward for instruction, and 
listen so much to the lo! heres, and lo! theres, 
but look inward; for the Seed of the King- 
dom will only be found there—in the heart. 
“The word is nigh thee, even in thy heart 
and in thy mouth:” this is the word of faith 
the aposties preached ; this is what our early 
Friends preached to the people in their day, 
and recommended all unto. I believe if we 
would all come to this, there would be no 
parties, separations or divisions amongst us 
as a Society ; but we would all come to “the 
unity of the faith and the knowledge of the 
Son of God unto a perfect man—unto the 
measure of thestature of the fulness of Christ.” 
Then indeed would our lights shine before 
men, 80 that others seeing our good works, 
might glorify God in the day of visitation. 
It will be through this alone that there will 
be a revival amongst us asa people. For all 
the talk there is now of revivals, and mourn. 
ers’ benches, amounts to no more than tem- 
porary excitement, and must in its very na- 
ture soon die away, and the converts be left 
a8 they were, if not in a weaker condition 
than before. It is only as we are built-on the 
Rock of Ages, that we can expect to stand 


this day of shaking and sifting; and not by 
building on the sands of excitement and popu- 
lar commotion that must soon pass away. | 
tully believe that our worthy predecessors in 
the Truth, built their superstracture upon 
that Rock ; so that all the storms of persecu- 
tion and calumny in their day could not shake 
it, nor do I believe that all the commotions 
of this will ever be able to throw it down; fur 
it was and is founded on the Rock, Christ 
Jesus ; the rock on which the righteous have 
built in all ages of the world, and nothing 
shall ever be able to prevail against it, but it 
shall stand when the storms of time are over. 
We may leave those doctrines and testimo- 


to explain them, there would more of us be-|nies which our worthy predecessors upheld 
come wise unto salvation through faith which| through so much suffering and reproach, we 
is in Christ Jesus. The apostle Paul tells us}may even trample them under our feet, bat 
that he received not the Gospel of man,|they will stand a witness against us. But I 
have faith to believe there will be a remnant 
preserved who will yet stand faithful, though 
they may be few in number; and the time 
has come for us all to look well to the founda. 
tion on which we are building, whether on 
the rock or on the sand; for it seems to me 
the storms are about to try our foundation, 
and the streams to beat vehemently against 
our building. J. H. 















meeting of the Delaware County Institute of 
Science, by Charles G. Ogden, of Springfield: 


notwithstanding the ravages he sometimes 
commits in early summer upon our young 
poultry and tender sprouts of corn, one can- 
not witness his distress during such long con- 
tinued snows as we have had the present 





advance us one step nearer the Kingdom of 









the storms of time, and the commotions of 











Ohio, 3d mo. Ist, 1873. 


Notes on some of our Winter Birds. 
The following Essay was read at a recent 


The Crow we always have with us, and 


winter, without a feeling akin to pity. 

By far the most numerous of all our winter 
birds, is the little slate colored snow bird. 
Everybody knows this hardy little stranger, 
and nearly all are somewhat familiar with ite 
habits. I believe it has never been known to 
breed in this part of Pennsylvania, though 
Wilson says it sometimes does in the high 
ranges of the Alleghany mountains. In sam- 
mer it proceeds very far to the North, and is 
known to breed in large numbers within the 
Artic Circle, where far away from the haunts 
of men, it engages in the great work of its life. 
The snow bird arrives in this locality about 
the middle of Tenth month and until cold 
weather mostly confines itself to old fields and 
about the borders of woods. At the first snow 
or very cold weather, it approaches the house 
and barn, where it is generally a regular visi- 
tant, until mild weather again, when it re- 
turns to its baunts of the previous autumn. 
At this time it may often be heard warbling 
its low but very sweet notes. It leaves here 
for its summer residence toward the last of 
Fourth month. 

This winter the snow birds have been al- 
most constantly associated with two other 
species of Fringilla, the Song Sparrow arid the 
Tree Sparrow, the former of which remains 
with us the entire year, and is one of our ear- 
liest and best singers. It has been my prac- 
tice the present winter to regularly feed these 
birds, and this sparrow with the snow birds 
during the time the ground was entirely cov- 
ered with snow, seemed to be nearly domesti- 
cated, placing so much confidence in me that 
they would approach the spot where I had 
deposited their food almost before I had left 
it. The Tree Sparrow, which is a winter 
visitant from the North, though regularly as- 
sociating with the others, was more shy and 
would not come near the place until I had re- 
tired a safe distance. 

Another most interesting little bird is the 
Winter Wren, which is comparatively rare, 
but bas so much individuality as to be always 
noticed. It is sometimes mistaken for the 
common house Wren of summer, and often by 
residents near tide water for the marsh Wren, 
which it very much resembles. Lt is, however, 
entirely distinct from either, and is only seen 


‘bere during the winter, while the others. retire 
to the South early in autumn. It is said to 
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strongly resemble the House Wren of Europe. 
and Alexander Wilson was inclined to believe 
them identical. I have, however, been unable 
to find any authority upon the subject. It 
frequents out-houses, and is fond of creeping 
through the interstices of the wood-pile like 
some little quadruped, owing to which pro- 
pensity it often falls a victim to the cat, which 
may account in some measure for its gradual 
disappearance from about our homesteads. 
lt is one of the few birds which often sings 
with animation during cold weather, and it 
is much to be regretted that it is not more 
common. 

Braving the intense severity of the present 
winter the Blue Bird has been a constant resi- 
dent of our locality. His food at this season, 
I think, consists almost entirely of cedar-ber- 
ries, a plentiful supply of which may account 
for his remaining constantly with us. In very 
cold or cloudy weather he is silent and often 
not noticed by the inattentive observer; he 
has, however, been seen nearly every day, 
though we have been unable to offer him any 
inducements in the way of food. 

Several times during the winter I came 
upon flocks of the Yellow-bird or American 
Goldfinch feeding on the dried seeds of the 
Ragweed (Ambrosia Artmisefolia) which pro- 
traded above the snow. They were full of 
life and animation, flitting from plant to plant 
with the greatest vivacity. The male of this 
bird loses his bright colors at the approach of 
winter, and assumes the plain olive colored 
garb of his mate. 

I have looked in vain for the Snow-bunting, 
which, during severe winters, sometimes visits 
this locality. It is known as the White 
Snowbird, and is a most interesting little 
stranger. 

A number of Cardinal Grosbeaks have been 
observed, and I know of two instances where, 
having been fed on broken grains of corn, 
they have lost much of their natural shyness, 
and have learned to look with regularity for 
their accustomed food. I have several times 
surprised them along the public road, feeding 
in company with enow-birds and sparrows. 

At the commencement of cold weather the 
Meadow Larks were very numerous, but the 
season has been too severe for them, and, so 
far as my observation has extended, they bave 
nearly all disappeared—many, it is feared, 
ee with cold and hunger, a number 

aving been found frozen. This bird usually 
winters with us, but always seems to suffer 
much during long continued snows. The 
Carolina Pigeon, or Turtle-dove, a few of which 
nearly always pass the winter here, seems 
better able to take care of itself. On several 
of the coldest days I found them gleaning in 
the barn-yard among the cattle, seemingly 
with much satisfaction. 

A piece of fat pork attached to the limb of 
a tree near my window, has, during the cold 
weather, been almost constantly frequented 
by a variety of birds, among which have been 
noticed the Downy Woodpecker, the Black- 
capped Nuthatch, the Crested Titmouse, the 
Black-capped Titmouse, and, most amusing 
of all, the Blue Jay. The Downy Woodpecker 
is the smallest of its tribe, and probably the 
most numerous, though it does not attract so 
much attention as its more showy relative, the 
Red-headed Woodpecker. It is an active, 
hardy little being, and doubtless destroys. im- 
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ticed a regular series of holes perforating the 
bark in horizontal circles round the body of 
the tree. This little bird has been the opera- 
tor, and insects lurking there have been his 
victims. Trees thus operated upon have nearly 
always remained healthy and productive. The 
Black-capped Nuthatch is another most valu- 
able auxiliary in the destruction of insects. 
Instead of perforating the bark, he creeps 
around the trunk and larger branches of the 
tree, probing behind the loose pieces and often 
detaching them entirely; of course securing 
all he may find suitable for his parpose. He 
seems to have a great propensity for working 
with his head downward, and is altogether a 
curious and interesting bird, though common 
everywhere. In summer they retire from 
about our habitations and are not so often 
seen. ‘he Crested Titmouse is not very com- 
mon, though it is more frequently seen in 
winter than summer, when it retires to the 
woods to rear its young. It has a loud, clear 
whistle, and from a fancied resemblance of 
the notes to the words “take care,” coupled 
with the fact that it often whistles most lively 
before a storm, it is sometimes called the Take- 
care bird. 

Contrary to their custom, a number of Blue 
Jays have wintered in our locality. Soon after 
the first fall of snow, I noticed them hovering 
over the pig-pen, and upon watching them 
more closely they were found to be feeding on 
the corn left by the pigs. When a Jay bird 
had secured a grain he would fly with it to the 
limb of a neighboring tree, and there, placing 
it under his toe, would hammer at it much io 
the manner of a Woodpecker, until he had 
broken the kernel, when he would swallow 
the pieces. They soon found the piece of fat 
pork, and afterwards the corn seemed to have 
little attractions for them. During the ex- 
treme cold weather they came every morning 
as regularly as I took my own breakfast, and 
many times through the day. At first they 
were very shy, and would approach very 
cautiously before venturing to feed ; they soon, 
however, became quite familiar and would fly 
at once to the place, even though persons 
were standing within a few feet. The Jay be- 


longs to the Magpie family, and has much of 


the cunning of that bird. Though noisy 
enough at other times, in cold weather, like 
most other birds, they are generally silent. 

There are a number of other winter birds 
common here, but I fear I am occupying too 
much time. 


With a little encouragement in the way of 


feeding in winter, and by providing suitable 
habitations in summer, with endeavors at all 
times to prevail upon thoughtless men and 
boys to cease shooting them, we may largely 
increase the number of feathered residents 
about our homes, and it will be found to pay 
both pecuniarily and otherwise. 

It is pleasant to know that quite a number 
of persons in my neighborhood, and I doubt 
not many in other places, have given aid and 
comfort to these beautiful creatures, and all 
with whom I have conversed upon the subject 
have expressed themselves as having had a 
delightful experience in doing so. To me it 
has been a source of the most unalloyed plea- 
sure, and often after having carried a measure 
of wheat or rye screenings or broken grains 
of corn to feed the birds in some secluded spot, 
away from the domestic poultry, and where 


mense quantities of insects and their eggs.— — cats would not be likely to molest 
All who have apple trees must have often no- them, I have experienced feelings of satisfac- 
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tion which have repaid me many times for all 
the labor attending it. 

To some all this may seem trifling and 
childish, but I am sure such little acts will 
make men and women better as well as hap- 
pier, and can any thing be trifling which 
makes people better, and adds to the sum total 
of human happiness?— Del. Co. Republican. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Want of Faithfulness in Little Things. 

I have a secret hope thy little ones will 
grow up to be a help and comfort to thee, and 
in order that it may be so, and that the Lord 
may delight to bless them, | doubt not bat it 
is thy solicitous care, to watch over the ten- 
der plants, lest any budding of pride, or any 
wrong shoot, spring up and frustrate the gra- 
cious intentions of Heaven in any degree 
towards them ; and carefully and assiduously 
to nurture them up in that simplicity of man- 
ners and appearance which Truth leads into. 
Many parents, it is to be feared in our day, 
have been miserably deficient in the educa- 
tion of their offspring; checking, hindering, 
and preventing that which ought to be culti- 
vated in them, and cherishing, forwarding, 
and encouraging what ought to be rooted out 
and destroyed; and hence it comes to pass 
that so little tenderness of spirit and amiable 
simplicity is to be seen in our youth, and very 
little of a succession of testimony-bearers is 
in prospect. One of the first temptations 
thrown in the way of children, after the age 
of infancy, is a little finery in dress, and the 
convictions of grace remonstrating against it 
being resisted, the reproofs of that Divine 
Monitor, (through repeated resistance,) be- 
come less forcible, less clear and less felt, and 
so disregarded too much ; and hence for want 
of faithfulness in the little, and in the early 
discoveries, there is not a right growth ex- 

erienced, but the contrary prevails, and here 
is one great reason that the city of our fathers’ 
sepulchre lies waste.—From a Letter of Rich- 
ard Shackleton’s, 1772. 


The Transformations of Wood.—The chemist 
tells us that wood can become lignite or wood- 
coal, by parting with its oxygen, in the shape 
of carbonic acid-gas, or choke-damp ; and then 
bituminous coal, by parting with its hydrogen, 
chiefly in the form of carburetted hydrogen— 
the gas with which we light our streets. 

This explains why, in mines of wood-coal, 
earbonic acid, 7. e. choke-damp, alone is given 
off. For in the wood coal a great deal of the 
hydrogen still remains. In mines of bitumin- 
ous coal, not only is choke-damp given off, but 
that more terrible pest of the miners, fire- 
damp, or explosive carburetted bydrogen and 
olefiant gases. Now the occurrence of that 
fire-damp in mines proves that changes are 
still going on in the coal: that it is getting 
rid of its hydrogen, and so progressing toward 
the state of anthracite, or stone coal, as it is 
sometimes called. In the Pennsylvania coal- 
fields some of the coal has actually done this, 
under the disturbing force of earthquakes ; 
for the coal, which is bituminous to the west- 
ward where the strata are horizontal, becomes 
gradually anthracite as it is tossed and torn 
by the earthquake faults of the Alleghany 
and Appalachian mountains. 

And is a further transformation possible? 
Yes; and more thanone. If we conceive the 
anthracite cleared of all but its last atoms of 
oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen, till it haa. 
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become all but pure carbon, it would become] turning in a moment into the same forms in|a survey of a district of country lying in the 
—as it has become in certain rocks of immense| which it entered the growing leaf a thousand|south eastern part of Idaho, heretofore but 


antiquity, graphite—what we miscall black- 
lead. And, after that, it might go through 
one transformation more, and that the most 
startling of all. It would need only perfect 
purification and crystallization to beeome—a 
diamond ; nothing less. We may consider the 
coal upon the fire as the middle term of a 
series, of which the first is live wood, and the 
last diamond ; and indulge safely in the fancy 
that every diamond in the world has probably, 
at some remote epoch, formed part of a grow- 
ing plant. 

A strange transformation ; which will look 
to us more strange, more truly poetical, the 
more steadily we consider it. 

The coal on the fire; the table at which I 
write—what are they made of? Gas and 
sunbeams; with a small percentage of ash, 
or earthy salts, which need hardly be taken 
into account. Gas and sunbeams! strange, 
but true. 

The life of the growing plant laid hold of 
the gases in the air and in the soil ; of the car- 
bonic acid, the atmospheric air, the water, for 
that too is gas. It drank them in through 
its rootlets; it breathed them in through its 
leaf-pores, that it might distil them into sap, 
and bud, and leaf, and wood. But it had to 
take in another element, without which the 
distillation and the shaping could never have 
taken place. It had to drink in the sunbeams 
—that mysterious and complex force which 
is forever pouring from the sun, and making 
itself partly palpable to our senses as heat and 
light. So the life of the plant seized the sun- 
beams, and absorbed them, buried them in 
itself—no longer as light and heat, but as in- 
visible chemical force, locked up for ages in 
that woody fibre. 

So it is, Lord Lytton told us long ago, how 


“The wind and the beam loved the rose.” 


But Nature’s poetry was more beautiful than 
man’s. The wind and the beam loved the 
rose so well that they made the rose—or 
rather, the rose took the wind and the beam. 
and built up out of them, by her own inner 
life, her exquisite texture, hue and fragrance. 

What next? The rose dies; the timber 
tree dies; decays down into vegetable fibre, 
is buried and turned to coal: but the plant 
cannot altogether undo its own work. Even 
in death and decay it cannot set free the sun- 
beams imprisoned in its tissue. The sunforce 
must stay, shut up age after age, invisible, 
but strong; working at its own prison-cells ; 
transmuting them, or making them capable 
of being transmuted by man, into the mani- 
fold products of coal—coke, petroleum, min- 
eral pitch, gases, coal-tar, benzole, delicate 
aniline dyes, and what not, till its day of de- 
liverance comes. 

Man digs it, throws it on the fire, a black, 
dead-seeming lump. A corner, an atom of it, 
warms till it reaches the igniting point; the 
temperature at which it is able to combine 
with oxygen. And then, like a dormant live 
thing, awaking after ages to the sense of its 
own powers, its own needs, the whole lump 
is seized, atom after atom, with an infectious 
hunger for that oxygen which it lost centuries 
since in the bottom of the earth. It drinks 
the oxygen in at every pore; and burns. And 
80 the spell of ages is broken. The sun-force 
bursts its prison-cells, and blazes into the free 


centuries since. 
Strange it all is, yet true. 


But of nature,|tended with important results. 


little known, which appears to have been at- 
A late report 


as of the heart of man, the old saying stands|in reference to it states: The region about the 


—that truth is stranger than fiction. 
— Kingsley. 


Selected. 


A MYSTERY. 


The river hemmed with leaning trees 
Wound through its meadows green ; 

A low, blue line of mountains showed 
The open pines between. 


One sharp, tall peak above them all 
Clear into sunlight sprang; 

I saw the river of my dreams, 
The mountains that I sang! 


No clew of memory led me on, 
But well the ways I knew; 

A feeling of familiar things 
With every footstep grew. 


Not otherwise above its crag 
Could lean the blasted pine; 

Not otherwise the maple hold 
Aloft its red ensign. 


So up the long and shorn foot hills 
The mountain road should creep ; 

So, green and low, the meadow fold 
Its red-haired kine asleep. 


The river wound as it should wind; 
Their place the mountains took, 

The white, torn fringes of their clouds 
Wore no unwonted look. 


Yet, ne’er before that river’s rim 
Was pressed by feet of mine, 

Never before mine eyes had crossed 
That broken mountain line. 


A presence, strange at once and known, 
Walked with me as my guide; 

The skirts of some forgotten life 
Trailed noiseless at my side. 


Was it a dim remembered dream ? 
Or glimpse through eons old ? 

The secret which the mountain kept, 
The river never told. 


But from the vision ere it passed 
A tender hope I drew, 

And, pleasant as a dawn of spring, 
The thought within me grew, 


That love would temper every change, 
And soften all surprise, 
And, misty with the dreams of earth, 
The hills of Heaven arise. 
—John G. Whittier. 


Selected. 
NEVER MIND. 
What’s the use of always fretting 
At the trials we shall find 
Ever strewn along our pathway ? 
Travel on and never mind. 


Travel onward, working, hoping, 
Cast no lingering look behind 

At the trials once encountered ; 
Look ahead and never mind. 


And if those who might befriend you, 
Whom the ties of nature bind, 
Should refuse to do their duty, 
Look to Heaven and never mind. 


Friendly words are often spoken 
When the feelings are unkind ; 

Take them for their real value, 
Pass them on and never mind. 


Fate may threaten, clouds may lower, 
Enemies may be combined ; 

If your trust in God is steadfast, 
He will help you, never mind. 


sources of Snake river was very little known, 
and in making an examination of this interest. 
ing district it was found that the existing 
maps were greatly in error. The Madison 
lake, which had received its name in the be. 
lief that it formed the source of Madison river, 
was found to be in reality the origin of Snake 
river. This luke is about twelve miles long 
and eight wide. From this body of water 
flows a stream about one hundred feet wide, 
which after a distance of about five miles 
empties into a second lake about four miles 
wide. The first of these lakes was named 
Lake Shoshone and the other Lake Lewis in 
honor of the great pioneer explorer of the 
northwest. “At the upper end of Lake Sho- 
shone a new Geyser Basin was discovered, 
containing about 130 geysers, twenty or thirty 
of which are of the largest size. The orna- 
mentation about these springs was thought 
to be more interesting and elaborate than 
those in the Fire Hole Basin. One of the 
geysers threw up a column of water seventy 
feet in height once each day, and continues 
the watery eruption each time about twenty 
minutes. The divide between the Yellow- 
stone Lake and Lake Lewisis fifty fect above 
the former and about 200 feet above the lat- 
ter. From a high mountain above this lake 
a view was obtained embracing a radius of 
not less than 150 miles, within which four 
hundred and seventy mountain peaks worthy 
of a name could be distinctly observed. The 
area which could be swept by the eye from 
this point could not be less than fifty thous- 
and square miles, embracing a variety of 
grand and beautiful scenery, of mountain and 
valley, probably without a parallel on the 
continent. Ten large lakes and many smaller 
ones were embraced in the view, and the en- 
tire Yellowstone Park spread out under the 
eye. To the east the Wind River and Big 
Horn ranges of Mountains, with Fremont’s, 
Union and Cloud peaks, bounded the view. 
On the north the Snowy range, with Emigrant 
Peak and the loftiest peaks of Montana, were 
readily distinguished. To the west the Sal- 
mon River mountains of Idaho only shut out 
the view, while to the far south the mountains 
near Fort Hall and the Wahsatch range in 
Utah completed the mighty amphitheatre. 
The view embraced a large portion of Wyom- 
ing, Idaho, Montana and Utah territories— 
an extent which will be difficult of belief to 
any one who is a stranger to the singular 
purity of the atmosphere in high latitudes. 
Much better routes to the National Park 
were discovered than those of the previous 
year. From the head of Middle Fork to the 
main valley of Snake river there is a pass 
in the range with an elevation of but eight 
feet above the valley on eitherside. A wagon 
road through this pass would make the dis- 
tance from Market Lane, on the Corrine and 
Helena stage-route, to Yellowstone Lake, only 
one hundred miles.”—Late Paper. 


Surely it is good to commit our way wholly 
unto God, without fear and without compro- 
mise. Then the pillar of cloud or of fire will 


During the past year a scientific expedition|go before us, though we may not always be 
atmosphere, as light and heat once more; re-|under the charge of James Stevenson, made|able to recognize it. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Armies and Navies no Longer Required. 

We were not a little gratified to find, upon 
rading an editorial in a late number of the 
North American and U. States Gazette, under 
the caption, “The European Kaleidoscope,” 
the following sentiments, which we extract, 
on that monster national evil, war. A system 
of which one of its professed advocates never- 
theless makes this acknowledgment: “ War 
reverses, With respect to its objects, all the rules 
of morality. It is nothing less than a tempo- 
rary repeal of all the principles of virtue. It is 
gsystem out of which almost all the virtues 
are excluded, and in which nearly all the vices 
are incorporated.” This is strong indeed! Oh! 
for the coming of that blessed epoch when 
such admitted diabolical evil, and such fiendish 
destruction of human life shall no longer be 
tolerated nor find apologists or supporters ; 
when there shall be room no longer for the 
sarcastic distich penned of a vanquished hero: 

“He left a name, at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 

The writer alluded to in the North Ameri- 
can says: “ Looking back to the era between 
1815 and 1848, which was one of almost un- 
interrupted peace * * one is tempted to 
sk how much better off are the nations of 
Europe for the bloody wars that have since 
ensued ? 

“Austria has retained Hungary and lost 
her Italian provinces. France has held Al- 


ria and acquired Savoy and Nice, only to 
ies Alsace and Lorraine. Russia has annexed 
Circassia and been wholly excluded from the 
Danube and had Sebastopol destroyed. Italy 


has become a nation only to fall heir to a 
hopeless fued between the Pope and the King. 
Germany has become a colossal military 
power, only to find France at last organized 
upon a basis of republicanism, right on her 
border, that bids fair to be permanent, and 
Spain following suit. Spain has made war 
upon Pera, Chili and Dominica, and revolu- 
tion has followed in Cuba and Spain herself. 
And for all these profitless resulis how many 
thousands of lives have been sacrificed, what 
rivers of blood have been poured out, what oceans 
of treasure have been squandered, what outrages. 
robberies and devastations have been committed.” 
* * * “What a grand bumanitarian en- 
terprize appears to be that dream of peace 
(we hope it is more) presented by Thiers 
daring the latter days of the empire, to or- 
— a European conclave to be called the 
nited States of Europe, leaving each nation 
to govern itself in its own way, and pledging 
all to permanent unity—all disputes to be 
settled by a general Congress. The shadow 
ofthe Russian colossus would then no longer 
impeod like a perpetual menace over the Con- 
tinent. French ambition and German greed 
would alike be fettered, and the great game- 
ster in the fast anchored isle would no more 
be able to weaken all Europe by playing off 

the nations against each other alternately. 
“National wars, as conducted in Europe 
since the fall of the first Napoleon, seem to 
settle nothing at all. They are too short to 
serve as enduring lessons, and the cost in life, 
treasure and property is so tremendous as to 
render it impossible to continue them long. 
If Thiers’ plan of a continental alliance of 
the United States of Europe could be carried 
into effect, there would be an enduring peace, and 
Civilization would advance far more rapidly 
it now does. There seems to be a grow- 
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ing feeling in Europe that a civilized man was 
intended to do something better in this world than 
to study war all his life, and be hourly in danger 
of being called into service.” 

These are deeply interesting disclosures ; 
and, we would hope also, forecasting truths. 
No less so, is the following from our Presi- 
dent’s recent inaugural, viz: “ Rather do I 
believe that our Great Maker is preparing the 
world in His own good time to become one nation, 
speaking one language, and when armies and 
navies will be no longer required.” 

How should the heart of every Christian 
philanthropist rejoice, to see more and more 
the dawning of that glorious day, when the 
prophecy shall be fulfilled: “ Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” But the angelic 
anthem, “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will to men,” which ushered 
in the advent of the Prince of Peace, be the 
“song” that employs all nations; because, in 
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God! How might our knowledge have been 
increased as the morning light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day ! Prov. iv. 
18. But, as the Lord threatens to do to the 
wicked, as a great judgment on them, that 
their knowledge shall be darkened, when they 
have most to do with light, Prov. xxiv. 20, 
and Job, xxi. 17;—see if the godly may not 
be afraid, that, many times, their candle be 
blown out, and they left in much darkness, 
because they bave not entertained and walked 
up to the practice of the light which they 
had. So then, our not improving the blessed 
opportunities we have had, being the cause 
why we are so far short of what we might 
bave been at,—this should make us rather 
mourn and be humbled for our short-comings, 
than any way puffed up with what we have. 
Moreover, the believer knows well, that if he 
bath much, he has the more todo withit, Luke 
xii. 48, ‘ Forto whomsoever much is given, 
of him much will be required.’ And not only 


the language of a Christian poet: 


“Tn the heart 
No passion touches a discordant string, 
But all is harmony and love.” 


so, but where God gives much, Satan envies 
much. He tempted the disciples of Christ 
before their conversion, as hedoes other men ; 
but now Christ tells them, Luke, xxii. 31, 
especially Peter, that Satan desired to have 
him, that he might sift him as wheat. When 
Barelay’s Life of Jaffray. Joshua is before the angel of the Lord, about 
(Continued from page 230.) the putting off his filthy garments, then Satan, 
“Though the believer be very sensible of/is nearest and most ready at his right hand 
what he hath received, and be ready, upon all|to resist him, Zech. iii. 1, 2,3. If there bea 
occasions, to praise God for the least measure |Job in the land that hath more than all his 
of what he hath, either of grace or gifts, know-|neighbors, so that there is none for grace and 
ing that it is purchased to him only through |eminent parts lke unto him; if there be any 
the mediation of Jesus Christ ; yet the con-| possibility to find him in a snare, how will 
sideration of what he wants keeps him very |Satan set hell on work to find it out. I say, 
low. If Paul, that chosen vessel, 80 eminent-|nothing may prove more effectual for keep- 
ly furnished for the work of God, counted|ing humble the holy heart, than a due con- 
himself not to have attained, but that it was/sideration of watcbful diligence of so power- 
his duty to strive hard after more, Phil. iii.|ful and desperate an enemy ; whose malice 
12, 13, how much more matter hast thou tojand diligence they know well to be much 
be very humble, even upon this account !! against them, therefore are they much in the 
thou art far short not only of what thou|exercise of these duties of sobriety and watch- 
shouldst, but of what thou migestht have been fulness. 
at, hadst thou been rightly improving the} The believer considers duly, bow great of- 
opportunities of grace thou hast had in thy|fence his miscarriage would give:—‘If the 
offer. Perfection, ([ mean that measure of it|light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
which is attainable bere,) is that which thou/is that darkness!’ Matt. vi. 23. How does 
oughtest to be at, and shouldest be striving|the Lord by the Prophet Nathan, 2 Sam. xii. 
for: ‘ Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father 8. and 14, adjudge or enhance the sin of David? 
is perfect.’ Mat. v. 48; and 2 Cor. vii. 1,‘ Per-|‘I gave thee thy master’s house, and thy 
fecting holiness in the fear of God;’ here is| master’s wives into thy bosom, and gave thee 
held forth the duty of our endeavor ; and | the house of Israel and of Judah, and if that 
that the will of God may ‘ be done on earth,’|had been too little, 1 would moreover have 
with as cheerful willingness ‘as it is in hea-| given unto thee such and such things.’ Hast 
ven,’ (that is, ina good measure, according to|thou gotten much? Guide it well; else, the 
the capacity of our low condition.) miscarriage of it, will be a sad ingredient in 
Thus, in order to be about thy duty, be/the bitter cup of thy just and severe censure 
therefore sober, and bumbly make use of what|from the Lord. O, the fear of giving occa- 
thou hast, as the readiest way to come by|sion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme! 
more; for God ‘ gives grace to the humble,’ 1|how powerful a means may it be, to keep a 
Peter, v. 5, and in Isai. lvii. 15, he says, that} humble heart in a constant, sober frame ; see- 
he will ‘revive the spirit of the humble.’|ing they know, that at no passage can Satan 
Again, in the humiliating consideration of|have more easy entry to the heart, than by 
what we might have been, had we rightly|opening this back-door of vain glory. Solo- 
improved the opportunities put into our) mon also, who, as to great and eminent parts, 
hands, may we not take up that complaint/ was beyond all that went before or hath come 
against ourselves, and justly find ourselves after him,—bhow was he assaulted, and, never- 
liable to censure for it, which the apostle, 'theless of all his large and great endowments, 
Heb. v. 12, hath against the Christians of|was prevailed over! may this give matter of 
those times: ‘ For when for the time ye ought | fear and trembling to every one, especially to 
to be teachers, ye have need that one teach the ablest and best-gifted believers. 1 Kings 
you again, which be the first principles of the xi. 1, 2, 3, &c. But observe, from verse 9, how 
oracles of God.’ How gross is our ignorance, his guiltiness is adjudged or enhanced from 
how little are our enjoyments in comparison this—that he bad turned from the Lord, who 
of what they might have been, had we been had appeared unto-him twice; God’s appear- 
diligent seekers of and close walkers with ing to him, and appearing to him twice, is by 
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the Spirit observed, as that, which should 
have had the more obligation to him to so- 
briety and watecbfulness. The humble believer, 
however large his endowments may be, yet 
knowing well, that it is not against flesh and 
blood that we wrestle, bat against principali- 
ties and powers, against rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, and spiritual wickedness 
in high places—I say, knowing this his enemy 
he knows well also, that thongh he have on 
the whole armor of God, he will find work 
enough to withstand in the evil day; ani 
baving done all that he can, he will find no 
small difficulty to be kept from fleeing, and 
turning his back upon Christ; for so much is 
imported in the words, ‘ And having done all 
to stand.’ See Ephes. vi. 10to 13. Wherefore, 
remembering the exhortation of the apostle, 
1 Cor. x. 12, he makes it his daily work, 
though he know that he stands, to be taking 
heed lest he fall. 

* * * * * 

As Satan ofttimes keeps back many gra- 
cious hearts from receiving Christ, by making 
them rest on their performances and the act 
ings of gracious habits that are in them ; so, 
many times, when this snare is discovered, he 
has another hard at hand, by which he keeps 
off many such from closing in with Christ, so 
as to give him welcome entertainment; and 
that is, by making them go fuintingly and 
with much discouragement about the duty of 
receiving him. And in this snare, they are 
the more easily entangled, inasmuch as it 
passeth with them under the name of hu- 
mility, for them to be always in this mourn- 
ing or, as I may rather call it, murmuring 
condition.” 

(To be continued.) 


——_sa—__——_ 


For “The Friend.” 
Origin of Man. 
(Ccntinned from page 227.) 


The continent of Asia was peopled little by 


little by branches of the Aryan race, who, 


came down from the plains of Central Asia, 
directing their course towards India. As to 
Africa, that continent received its contingent 
of population through the isthmus of Suez, 
the valley of the Nile, and the coast of Ara- 
bia by the aid of navigation. 

There is therefore nothing to show that 
humanity had several distinct nuclei. It is 
clear that man started from one point alone, 
and that through his power of adapting him- 
self to the most different climates, he has, lit- 
tle by little, covered the whole face of the 
inhabitable earth. 

The bible proclaimed, long before the stu- 
dies of modern anthropologists made it known, 
this principle of the unity of the human spe- 
cies. In like manner as the bible opposed its 
monotheistic cosmogony to the different cos- 
mogonies of oriental or pagan antiquity, in 
like manner it opposes to the erroneous dog- 
mas of the religions and philosophies of anti- 
quity, this doctrine sublime and simple in it- 
self, that man, the last child of creation, rules 
it.as its appointed head and by its moral power. 
Holy writ, indeed, says to us, God has cre- 
ated the whole human race of one blood. 

There is another problem. Did the white, 
the yellow and the black man exist from the 
first moment of the appearance of our species 


upon the globe, or have we to explain the|we shall always recognize a dog. However 
formation of these three fundamental races|greatly arabbit may vary in size and color,| plain coat; be was not fit to wear it ; and for 
by the action of climate, by any special form it will never be taken for a hare. 
of noprishment, the result of local resources ; cow, slight and frail, is nevertheless as much 


‘n other words, by the action of the soil, if we 
may use the expression of a conscientious 
author, M. Tremaux ? 

Innumerable dissertations have been writ- 
ten with a view of explaining the origin of 
these three races, and of connecting them 
with the climate or the soil. But it must 
be admitted that the problem is hardly capa- 
ble of solution. The influence which a warm 
climate exercises upon the color of the skin is 
a well known fact, and it is a matter of com- 
mon observation that the white European, if 
transported into the heart of Africa, or carried 
to the coast of Guinea, transmits to his de- 
cendants the brown color which the skin of 
the negro possesses, and that in their turn the 
offspring of negroes, who have been brought 
into northern countries, become as they de- 
scend, paler and paler and end by being white. 
But the color of the skin, is not the only 
characieristic of a race; the negro differs from 
the white, less by the color of the skin, than 
by the structure of the face and cranium, as 
also by the proportion of bis members to one 
another. Is it not, moreover, a fact that the 
hottest countries are inhabited by people with 
white skins? Such for instance are the Toua- 
ricks of the African Sahara, and the Fellahs 
of Egypt. On the other hand, men with black 
faces are found in countries enjoying a mean 
temperature, as for instance, the inhabitants 
of California, on the coast of the Pacific Ocean. 

Let us conclude that science is unable to 
explain to us the difference which exists be- 
tween the different types of the human species, 
that neither the temperature nor the action 
of the soil furnish an explanation of this fact, 
and that we must limit ourselves to noting it, 
without further comment, in spite of the 
mania which prompts the savants of our day 
in a desire to explain every thing. ‘ 

We have now another question to consider. 
Should these white, yellow, or black men, to 
whom we must add, as we shall see later on, 
those who are brown and red, all of whom 
differ one from another, in the color of their 
skin, in height, in their physiognomy, and in 
their outward appearance, be grouped iato 
different species, or are we to regard them 
merely as varieties of species—that is to say, 
races? To fully understand this question and 
to form a judgmentof what will result from it, 
we must ascertain what is anderstood in natu- 
ral history by the word species, and by the 
word race or variety of species. We will there- 
fore commence by explaining the meaning of 
species in zoology. 

The hare and the rabbit, the horse and the 
ass, the dog and the wolf, the stag and 
the reindeer, &., are not likely to be taken 
one for another. Yet how greatly do dogs 
differ among themselves in size, in color, and 
in their proportions. What a difference there 
is between the mastiff and the Pyrenean dog! 
The same observation applies to horses. How 
different we find in size and outward appear- 
ance the large Normandy horse, the London 
dray horse, or the omnibus horse of Paris, 
and the small Corsican or Shetland horses 
which we can carry in our arms! And yet 
no one is mistaken in them : whether he differ 
in size, or in the color of his hair, we always 
recognize a horse, and never mistake him for 
an ass; in the mastiffas wellas in the bull dog, 


a cow in the eyes of a farmer, and the rest of 
the world, as a full-sized Durham. The same 
reflection applies with equal force to birds, 
The turkey which exists in the wild state iq 
America, certainly differs very much from the 
black or white turkey acclimatized in Eur 
but there isno mistake that both of them arg 
turkeys, and nothing else. 

The vegetable kingdom will farnish us with 
similar facts. Take for instance, the cotton 
plant on its native soil in America, and 
you will find that it differs from the cotton 
plant cultivated in Africa and Asia. The 
coffee plant of the South American plantations 
is not similar to the same shrub which exists 
in Arabia, whence it came in the first instance, 
Wheat varies with latitude to a most extraor, 
dinary extent, &c. The cotton plant, however, 
is always the cotton plant, whxtever be the 
soil upon which it grows ; the coffee plant and 
wheat are always the same vegetables, and 
one is not liable to be deceived in them. The 
action of climate and soil upon vegetables, 
these same causes taken in connection with 
nutrition upon animals, and finally the mix. 
ture which has taken place between different 
individuals, explain all these differences whieh 
affect the external appearance, but not the 
type itself. ; 

We mean by species, when applied either to 
animals or vegetables, the fundamental type, 
and by variety or race, the different beings 
which result from the influence of climate, of 
natriment, and of mixture with individuals of 
the same species. The species dog gives birth 
to the varieties or races known under the 
name of bull-dog, spaniel, mastiff, &c. The 
species horse gives birth to the races or vari- 
eties known under the names of the Arabian, 
English, Normandy, Corsican, &c. The spe 
cies turkey produces the varieties known as 
the wild turkey, the black, and the white tar 
key. In the vegetable kingdom, the cotton 
plant species produces the American and the 
Indian cotton ; the bramble produces the in. 
numerable varieties which are known to us as 
rose trees. 

But the reader will say, how are we to dis 
tinguish race from species, and does there ex- 
ist any practical means of deciding whether 
the animal under consideration belongs to 
species or a race? We reply that such 8 
means does exist, which enables us to speak 
with certainty in every case. It is of impor- 
tance that this should be made known, in or- 
der that every one may test it for himself. 

Take the two animals in question, unite 
them, and if that connexion of the sexes re 
sults in the production of another individual, 
capable of reproduction, this will indicate race: 
or variety. If, however, the union of the two 
individuals is unproductive, or the offspring is 
itself barren, this will indicate two individuals 
of different species. 


ee 


Selected. 

There is a dignity in a plain garb, ands 
firm support of the testimonies of the gospel 
of Christ; and when the two go together, & 
standing protest is maintained against the, 
world that lieth in wickedness. When that 

rave and honorable servant of Christ, Wil 
sem Jackson, of West Grove, Pennsylvania, 
was approaching manhood, Satan suggested’ 
to his mind, that he had better put off his 


The Breton'a time he was captivated by the false reason- 
ling of the father of lies, and seemed ready t0, 
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eat of of his Almighty Saviour, he came to the wise 
Same @  onclusion, that it was better to keep to his 
birds, simplo garb, and strive, in the ability that God 
adil giveth, to change his conduct so as to be con- 











gistent with the exterior appearance ; and it 
jssaid he never deviated from it. 

















The Chillingham Cattle.—In the northeast- 
ern part of England, in the county of North 
umberland, is a small remnant of a large old 
forest which at one time stretched far north 
jnto Scotland. This forest is called Chilling- 
bam Park. In it is Chillinghbam Castle, one 
of the seats of an ancient noble family of 
Bogland, the Karls of Tankerville. The park 















tance, B has been in existence as a park for eight or 
traor. @ ten centuries, and within its boundaries have 
rever, @ been preserved during all that lapse of time a 
e the B remnant of the ancient race of cattle which 





inbabited Europe even in that prebistoric time 

























































































3, and B when the cities now submerged beneath the 
The § waters of the Swiss lakes were peopled. The 
ables, sientiic name given to these cattle, Bos 
with § primigenious, sufficiently explains their great 
) MIX- B gotiquity. Of them none now remain but 
ferent this herd at Chillingham, and a few other less 
which § important specimen herds in some other simi- 
ot the B lar parks and inclosures. They are thus the 
oldest race of cattle now existing. They are 
her to § not domesticated, and are purposely kept as 
type, § wild as pos-ible, so that they may furnish 
beings B sport to their owner and his friends in hunt- 
ate, of B ingthem. Notwithstanding, they are readily 
1alsof § domesticated when kept apart from their 
s birth B semi-wild companions. These cattle are white 
sr the § in color, with the inside of the ears reddish- 
The § brown, eyes surrounded with a black ring, 
r var muzzle brown, hoofs black, and the horns 
abian, § white, tipped with black. The bulls have no 
© spe § dew-lap, and no mane but a short upright one. 
wn as As might be expected, these cattle are not 
te tar § good milkers, but their beef’ is said to be of 
cotton § very excellent quality. A curious fact in 
nd the § relation to them is that although the race is 
the in- § so ancient, and has been kept perfeetly pure, 
0usas § yet occasionally a calf is born with a red or 
: rown ear, or mixed with brown or red on 
todie § the body, or even entirely red or black. 
ere ex § Such calves are destroyed, so that the herd 
hether § may be kept uniform in color.—American 
ys tO 8 B Agriculturist. 
ach & 
speak The merciful regard of our Heavenly Father 
impor § is still to his children in all their deep proba- 
10 Or F tions, for their encouragement and persever- 
imself. ance. May all such prize their mercies, re- 
| unite § ¢eived in such a manner, as to be animated 
ces T® § with diligence and humble confidence to press 
vidual, § forward towards the mark, having their eye 
te race Et single-— Samuel Fothergill. 
he two 
ring is ; 
viduals THE FRIEND. 
THIRD MONTH 15, 1873. 
Selected. 
pone Man is naturally an imitative being, and 
ther, § when young, almost unconsciously, acquires 
nst the. 
on that : ; 
st, Wik requent or continued intercourse. 
babes 
8 
‘oft his 
and for 
reason- 
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in in with it; but through the interposition | parents and children together, and the former|lost, and therefore aro of more value than the 






is the basis for parental training and of filial) whole world; but if it is seen that the absorb- 


obedience and resemblance. In this view, 
how grave is the duty and work of education ; 
for it indicates that good or evil, religion 
or irreligion, may be communicated and in- 
creased by the contagious influence and force 
of contact and association. We donot mean 
scholastic education merely, or primarily ; 
but the education constantly going on at home, 
the lessons ever taught by precept or example, 
within the hallowed circle of domestic life. 
Surely a subject of such vast importance, 
should claim and receive the attention not 
only of parents, but of every one whose in- 
fluence is making an impress for good or evil 
on those entrusted to their charge and guid- 
ance. A child soon learns to estimate what- 
ever it may see or hear, according to the 
standard which he or she observes brought 
into practical use by the — and regard- 
ed by other members of the family as the 
measure of right and wrong. 

We wish to enlist the attention of our read- 
ers in one pbase of this momentous theme, 
which, from observation, we fear obtains too 
little thought. It is, how far in our families, 
and our immediate social circles, we are usiog 
our moral and intellectual power to educate 
those over whom we have influence, to walk 
in the strait and narrow way towards heaven, 
or to rest satisfied with going with the multi- 
tude down the broad way to destruction ; for 
one or the other we must be doing. 

We cannot fail to discover that there are 
many among us, who are christian professors 
from: habit or imitation, or mere intellectual 
christians. They believe the bible to be true ; 
that there is a heaven and a hell; that the soul 
of man is immortal, and that he will be re- 
warded according to the deeds done in the 
body ; they believe that Jesus Christ is the 
promised Messiah, and the only Saviour of 
the world, aud that his religion should rega- 
late man in all bis relations to this world and 
in his preparation for the next: that is, they 
give an intellectual assent to these truths. 
But the whole tenor of their lives makes the 
impression on others, that as to the trans- 
forming power of divine Grace,—the main- 
spring of the Christian religion,—and the 
personal experience of the traths they ac- 
knowledge, they bave not experienced them. 
They cannot say, from the revelation of it in 
their souls, “We know that. the Son of God 
is come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know Him that is true;” and 
that divine love is the animating motive of 
their service to their Creator and to their fel- 
low beings. 

Without entering at the present time, on 
the incalculable loss sustained by those who 
have not acquired that knowledge which is 
life eternal, let us bring home the considera- 
tion, that if parents, or others having the 
training of children, possess nothing more than 
the imitative or intellectual knowledge refer- 
red to; or if they have no distinct knowledge 
of what they do believe, it is hardly to be 


by imitation, more or less of the opinions and| supposed they will strive, even by precept, to 
habits of those with whom he is thrown into|bring up those under their care in a know- 
This is|ledge and fear of the Lord; but their exam- c 
especially the case where, as his affections are| ple will be educating them to love and pursue} The faults of others who may be attempting 
developed, they are drawn towards particular| those objects. which the quick perceptions of|to apply a remedy in a wrong way, is no ex- 
persons about him, to whom he learns to look}the child will detect to have absorbed the af-'cuse for or palliation of the grievous indiffer- 
for care, for sympathy, for direction, and for|fections and service of the parent. The chil-jence and want of practical concern on the 
§ Yhom his susceptible heart glows with con-/dren may be told they have souls. as well as,part of many in the Society, to impart to 

fiding love. The latter is the bond that links! bodies, and, that the former are to.be saved or: thoge over whom they are made overseers, 


ee 


ing object of life with the parents, is to pro- 
vide for the wants, the comforts or the plea- 
sures of the body, or even for the acquisition 
of knowledge for the mind; while the salva- 
tion of the soul—their own or the child’s—is 
seldom if ever the subject of serious consider. 
ation, of instruction, or conversation, the chil- 
dren can hardly fail to draw the conclasion, 
that whatever the parents may say, their real 
belief is, that the immortal part is of seconda- 
ry importance, and that the primary object 
in life is to obtain the treasures of this world, 
and let the heart spend its affections on them 
and on what they will procure. 

We are told in holy writ, that “from the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketb.” 
Judging by this criterion, what is the impres- 
sion likely to be made on those looking up to 
us, by our conversation and our daily walk ? 
What theme lights up the eye with the most 
expressive brightness; what calls forth the 
deepest feeling; what causes the heart to 
throb with the most sympathetic delight? Is 
it the love of Christ, the necessity and the 
reward for obedience to his holy Spirit in the 
heart, the eternal recompense for all the trials 
of life in the joys of heaven? or is it worldly 
greatness, worldly enjoyments, worldly honor, 
or the estimation and applause of worldly 
men ? However freely we may admit that the 
pleasures of sense are short-lived and unwor- 
thy the engrossing care of man, let us reflect 
what estimate children will place upon them, 
if they witness, every day of their lives, that 
those whom they’ are expected to copy after, 
are far more concerned about good eating and 
drinking, fashionable clothing, fine equipages 
or costly furniture, or about moving in this 
circle, and being admired in that, than about 
working out their soul’s salvation with fear 
and trembling, or endeavoring to bring up 
those under their charge in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. If the injunction, 
“Traie up a child in the way he should go,” 
has divine sanction, how great must be the 
culpability of those, who train up children in 
the way they should not go. It can there- 
fore do no one harm to consider seriously, - 
how the responsibility has been met of edu- 
cating, by the power of example, those who 
have been entrusted to his or her care; whe- 
ther rightly by leading them in the way of 
righteousness, or evilly, by indacing them to 
think lightly of serious things, and to devote 
their time and talents to the service of mam- 
mon, or other things connected wholly with 
this state of existence. Must we not confess 
that there are many sons and daughters 
throughout our borders, who appear to be 
spending the sum total of their days, months, 
and even years,—except, perbaps, a few short 
hours, passed in religious. meetings, when, it 
is to be feared, their vayrant thoughts are far 
from the object for which they are assembled 
—in almost uninterrupted pursuit of gain or 
pleasure ; virtually in worshipping the god of 
this world! How is it that this state of things 
should exist among a so highly professing 
people; and who among us is entirely free 
trom the awful responsibility of its presence ? 
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ligion, and striving, by precept and example, 
to lead them to Christ, who ever stands ready | 
to receive and save them. 


A correspondent in the West has sent us a 
tlip from the Jefferson county paper, contain- 
ing an account of a “General Meeting” held | 
in Friends’ meeting-house at Mount Pleasant, | 
Ohio ; by which it appears, there was a great! 
excitement produced in it; there being, what 
the writer calls an “altar,” with many en- 
gaged simultaneously in prayer, singing of| 
hymns, &c. But we can hardly spare room 
for it at present in our columns. Whatever 
may be the profession made by those engaged | 
in the mecting, such proceedings must con-| 
vince any one, knowing what the principles 
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instruction in the truths of the Christian re- Prime Minister Figueras exhorted the Liberals to pur-| $1.73. Corn, 39 a 40 cts. Rye, 80 cts. Oats, 30 a 38 


sue a conciliatory course, and urged the Conservatives 
to trust in the Republic. The Assembly voted to take 
the bill into consideration. 

The Federal Republic was proclaimed at Barcelona 
the 9th inst. Prime Minister Figueras, on receiving 
the news immediately left for that city. 

Reports from officers with the army of the north, say 
the Carlists cannot muster over 10,000 to 12,000 men, 
chiefly paid partisans. Their tactics are to act in small 
bands to divide the national troops. The Carlists have 
not undertaken the siege of Pampeluna, but have merely 
cut the telegraph lines and railways so as to sever com- 
munication with the place. 

A dispatch from Berlin to the London Times says, 
that the government of France has officially given Ger- 
many financial guarantees for the payment at the desig- 
nated time, of the last instalments of the war indemnity, 
and that negotiations for the entire evacuation of the 
French territory by German troops, at an early day, 
have been commenced. 

A terrible explosion occurred the 7th inst. in the 


of Friends are, that they have no just claim |cartridge manufactory of Fort*Mont Valerian. It is 


to the title. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
ForEIGN.—The French government, up to the 7th 
inst., had paid to Germany 3,500,000,000 frances on ac- 
count of the war indemnity. 
The preamble of the constitutional project, declaring 


that the French Assembly reserves to itself constituent | 1867, 934 ; new fives, 908. 


power, was adopted by the Chamber by a vote of 475 
to 199. Other portions of the report were also, after 
debate, adopted. Thiers made a great speech on the 
occasion ; it was received with satisfaction by all the 
Deputies except the extremists. 

Three hundred liberal Catholics have united in an 
address to Hyacinthe, urging him to resume the pulpit 


at Geneva. He has made a favorable reply, saying, | recognition of the authority of the Madrid government 
that he is willing to preach to those who are resolved |if the Assembly is not dissolved. The Radical depu- 


not to surrender either to ultramontanism or unbelief. 


The London police have arrested a woman named |the proposition for setting up a Federal State govern- 
Ellen Burnham, as an accomplice of Warren, the prin-|ment in Andalusia, with free trade and free 


cipal in the heavy forgeries on the Bank of England. 


The sum of $13,570 in gold, was found in her apart-|last week numbered 332, including 105 children under 
It is now reported that the frauds on the bank |two years. 


ments. 
will amount to $2,000,000. Surprise is expressed that 
the extent of the operations did not arouse the suspi- 
cions of the bank officials, but it seems that the swind- 
lers represented that they were interested in the intro- 
duction of American palace cars on British railways, 


and were arranging for their manufacture on a scale|the lakes 5429 steamers, sailing vessels and barges, 
which required the employment of a large amount of |having an aggregate capacity of 717,299 tons, and a 


funds. 

The men on strike at Merther Tydvil, Wales, at a 
meeting resolved to go to work on the masters’ terms 
for two weeks, and trust to their honor for advanced 
wages afterwards. The men at several other places will 
resume work. 

Viscount Assington, who died on the 7th inst, at the 
age of 73 years, was a member of Parliament almost 
continuously from 1823 to 1872, and was also Speaker 
of the House of Commons from 1857 to a recent period. 
When speaker he was known as John Evelyn Denison. 

A movement is on foot among the Irish population 
of London, for a great meeting in Hyde Park in favor 
of amnesty for the Fenians now held in prisons by the 
British government. 

A Berlin dispatch says: The naturalization treaty 
between Germany and the United States, will probably 
be amended so as to provide that Germans who have 
returned from America, and remained two years at 
home, shall be considered as having renounced their 
rights as naturalized American citizens. 

In the Spanish Assembly on the 4th inst., the Presi- 








reported that one hundred persons were injured, many 
of them fatally. 

A Turin dispatch notices the arrival in that city of 
the ex-King Amadeus. He met with a warm welcome. 

Jacob Bright has presented in Parliament a petition 
for female suffrage, signed by 10,000 women of Man- 
chester. 

London, 3d mo. 10th.—Consols 924. U. S. sixes, 

Liverpool. — Uplands cotton, 93d.; Orleans, 93d. 

On the 10th inst., Bismarck made a powerful speech 
in the Prussian Diet in support of the bill limiting the 
powers of the Roman Catholic clergy. 

The latest Madrid dispatches represent the position 
as still critical. It was reported that twenty-two of the 
provinces of Spain have threatened to discontinue their 


ties from Andalusia have called a meeting to consider 


ports. 
Unitep Strates.—The interments in Philadelphia 


) There were 43 deaths of consumption, 22 
|inflammation of the lungs, 12 scarlet fever, 20 debility, 
and 15 old age. 

The number of deaths in New York last week was 
528, births 525. 

According to the Detroit Free Press, there are now on 


jtotal value of $53,343,000. 

The Secretary of the Interior has received a telegram 
from A. B. Meacham, President of the Board of Peace 
Commissioners to the hostile Modoc Indians in southern 
Oregon, announcing that the Indians had surrendered 
as prisoners of war, to be fed and protected until sent 
to a distant reservation. He believes that permanent 
peace had been assured. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 10th inst. New York.— American gold, 115}. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 118}; ditto, 1868, 116; new five per 
cents, 1133; ditto, 10-40, 1108. Superfine flour, $6 a 
$6.60 ; State extra, $7.10 a $7.50; finer brands, +8 a 
$13. White Genesee wheat, $1.90; white Michigan, 
+1.92 a $1.95; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, $1.66. State 
barley, 90 cts. ; Canada, $1.20. Oats, 46 a 52 cts. Rye, 
90 cts. Western mixed corn, 65 cts.; Jersey yellow, 
64 cts. Carolina rice, 8 a 8} cts. Philadelphia.—Mid- 
dlings cotton, 20} a 214 cts. for uplands and New Or- 
leans. Cuba sugar, 83 a 83 cts. Superfine flour, $4.75 
a $5.50; extras, +6 a $6.75; finer brands, $7 a $10.75. 
White wheat, $2.05 a $2.10; amber, $2 a $2.05; red 
















dent of the Ministry submitted a bill convoking the} wheat, $1.87 a $1.98. Rye, 85 cts. Yellow corn, 59 cts.; 


Constituent Cortes Fifth mo. Ist next, and ordering an|southern white, 65 cts. Oats, 46 a 50 cts. Smoked 
election for members in Spain and Porto Rico, on 4th|hams, 12} a 13 cts. Lard, 8} a 88 cts. Clover-seed, 8} 
mo. Ist. All male citizens over twenty years of age,|a 9 cts. About 2000 beef cattle were sold at the Avenue 
are to be allowed to vote. The bill did not meet with|Drove-yard. Extra at 7} a 7} cts. per lb. gross, a few 
the approval hoped for by the government. A meeting} choice 8} cts.; fair to good, 64 a 7 cts., and common 5 
of 236 Deputies, a majority of the entire Assembly, was/a 6 cts. Sales of 13,000 sheep, fair to middling, at 54 a 
held and unanimously disapproved of the proposition |7 cts. per lb. gross; good, 74 cts. Hogs sold at $8.25 
for a convocation of the Constituent Cortes and the dis-}and $8.50 per 100 Ibs. net for corn fed. Receipts 6000 
solution of the present Assembly, which is a measure|head. Baltimore-—Choice white wheat, $2.10 a $2.15; 
demanded by the Spanish Republicans. The bill has| fair to prime, do., $1.80 a $2.05 ; choice amber, $2.05 a 
been submitted to a committee. A Madrid dispatch of |$2.10; good to prime red, $1.90 a $2; western red, 
the 9th says: The debate on the bill dissolving the As-}#1.70 a $1.90. Yellow corn, 59 cts.; southern white, 
sembly, convoking a Constituent Cortes, and providing |66 cts Oats, 46048 cts. Chicago—Extra spring flour, 
for elections to the latter, opened in the Assembly yes- |$6 a $7. No. 1 spring wheat, $1.29 ; No. 2 do., $1.21}. 
terday. The President of the Chamber left the chair|No. 2 mixed corn, 324 cts. No. 2 oats, 26} cts. No.2 
and made an earnest speech, declaring that Me should|rye, 66 cts. Fall barley, 704 a 74 cts. Lard, 8 cts. 
oppose the measure proposed by the government. | Cincinnati.—Family flour, $7.75 a $8. Wheat, $1.72 a 








ets. Detroit.—Extra white wheat, $1.95. Corti, 41} 
42 cts. Oats, 39} cts. 











The Yearly Meeting’s Committee to visit subordinate 
meetings, &c., will meet on Seventh-day, the 22d i 
at 10 o’clock A. M., in the Committee Room, on Arch 
Street. 












TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee. 
room of Arch St. Meeting-house, on Fourth-day even. 
ing, the 26th inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends are cordially 
invited to attend it. 








Epwarp Maris, M. D., Clerk. 












ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS 
TO THE ASYLUM. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the “Contributors to 
the Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the 
Use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth-day, the 
19th of Third month, 1873, at 3 o’clock, P. M., at Arch 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

WiuiAM Bert te, Clerk, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of this Institution commences 
on Second-day, the 5th of Fifth month. Parents and 
others intending to send pupils, are requested to make 
timely application to AARON SHARPLEss, Superin- 
tendent, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) 
or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 





























The Committee of the Yearly Meeting on Rahway 
and Plainfield Monthly Meeting, will meet on Sixth- 
day, 3d month 21st, at 4 Pp. M., in the Committee Room 
in the Meeting-house on Arch St. 















A Short Account of Ann Reeve, of Lower Green- 
wich, New Jersey, as given by her father. Published 
by the Tract Association of Friends. Steel-blue paper 
covers. Price 15 cents. 

For sale at Friends’ Book Store. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuvua H. Wortu- 
ineTon, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





























Diep, 10th mo. 30th, 1872, Amos BaTrey, in the 73d 
year of his age, a minister of Winneshiek Month! 
Meeting of Friends. This beloved Friend early in li 
gave up to serve the Lord, and though of feeble health, 
often during his long and useful service in the church, 
he felt called upon to travel in the cause of his Divine 
Master, fully believing that if he sought first the king- 
dom of heaven and its righteousness, all things neces 
sary would be added. He was a fuithful watchman on 
the walls of Zion, desiring that her cords should be 
lengthened and her stakes strengthened. It was his es- 
pecial desire that our meetings be times of “ holy solem- 
nity,” and that all should come to the true place of wait- 
ing, where they could experience their spiritual strength 
to be renewed. He was engaged in ministry at a meet- 
ing in 8th mo. last: he earnestly exhorted Friends to 
dig deep and lay the foundation sure, to build on the 
Rock, Christ Jesus, the only sure foundation. On leav- 
ing the meeting-house he said to his wife, “ My work 
is done.” A few days after he suffered a very severe 
shock of paralysis. He so far recovered as to be able 
to be carried out to meeting, for which he manifested 
an unabated interest, even when he had to be assisted 
to walk, and had to sit in his rocking-chair in the 
meeting-house. He was present at ten out of twelve 
sittings of the Quarterly and General Meeting held in 
10th mo. last, but was taken more unwell before they 
concluded, and was carried to a friend’s house, where, 
shortly after, he finished his course. The day before 
his death a Friend asked him, “ Does all seem bright 
and clear?” He answered with a smile, ‘O yes! Iam 
ready, I have no dread at all; all is peace and quiet.” 
He had fought the good fight, he had kept the faith, 
and we trust he walks in white, clothed in the righteous- 
ness of Christ. 

——, at his residence in this city, on the 14th of 2nd 
mo. 1873, JosEPH Fox, in the 87th year of his ape a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Siete of Phila- 
delphia for the Northern District. 








































